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RECENT DISCOVERY OF ROMAN COINS AND OTHER ARTICLES 
NEAR COLERAINE. (CO. DEBET.) 



In the month of April, 1854, the following appeared in the Coleraine Chronicle, and was copied 

into several other newspapers : — 

" Extkaordinaet Discovery of Coins.— A very extraordinary discovery was made by a labouring man the other 
day, while cleaning out a ditch. He found an urn containing 1^37 coins, together with 341 ounces of silver, in pieces 
of various sizes. The coins are Roman, in the most perfect state of preservation, of the most antique description ; and 
what is very singular, no two coins appear to bear the same superscription. The silver is composed of a large num- 
ber of ingots, and ornamental pieces supposed to have been used on armour for horses. There are also several 
battle-axes, marked with Iloman characters. The whole is now in the possession Of Mr. James Gilmour, watch- 
maker, Coleraine, where they may be seen by any one curious in the science of numismatics," 

A natural feeling of interest in a discovery which promised to throw some light on the ancient con- 
dition of Ireland, induced me to write to Mr. Gilmour, recommending that, before the articles thus 
fortunately discovered were dispersed, means should be taken for having a careful description of them 
put on record in the pages of the Ulster Journal of Archaeology : — and Mr. Gilmour, fully concurring in 
this desire, soon afterwards placed the entire collection cf coins in the hands of my friend, James 
Carruthers, Esq., the well-known numismatist, who has undertaken to prepare a detailed catalogue 
of them ; the other articles he intrusted to me for a similar purpose. Mr. Gilmour has also explained 
to me more fully and more correctly than was possible in a hastily written newspaper paragraph, 
the circumstances connected with their discovery. From his statement it appears that the article in 
the Coleraine Chronicle contains some inaccuracies, such as are almost unavoidable in accounts pre- 
pared in haste by persons who have not paid much attention to the subject of antiquities : such, in- 
deed, as have sometimes crept into the statements of experienced archaeologists. 

It is true that the discovery was made in the neighbourhood of Coleraine ; viz., in the townland of 
Ballinrees, parish of Macosquin, and county of Londonderry ; about 3'J miles West of Coleraine, and 
upon the estate of Lady Emily Kichardson. It was made, as was stated in the newspapers, by a labour- 
ing man, but not " while cleaning out a ditch." Had it been so, the inference might have been raised that 
the hoard had been deposited in a ditch y and, consequently, since the formation of the existing land- 
divisions ; but, from a sketch-map of the field, since furnished to me, it is manifest that the deposit 
had no reference to any of the present boundaries. Neither was it found in " an urn :" — there was 
no trace of any vessel or covering ; although, from the closeness with which the whole lay packed to- 
gether, it is highly probable that the collection, when deposited in the earth, had been contained in 
some case, bag, or box, which has utterly decayed, so that no trace of it remains. It was found at 
such a depth below the surface that it must have been carefully buried in the place where it was dis- 
covered; not simply dropped on the surface, and afterwards accidentally interred by the spade or the 
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plough. The soil is " moory," but seems not to have been covered with water at any time since the 
deposit of the treasure. The coins in the collection amount to 1506, not 1937, as stated in the 
paragraph ; they are all Roman, and of silver, but small ; few being larger than a sixpence, and many 
considerably less ; — far from being " all in the most perfect state of preservation," many are clipped, 
defaced, and otherwise injured ; — they certainly are not " of the most antique description," — as there is 
not a single consular coin in the heap ; all are of the lower Empire : and there are many duplicates. 
On these points, the Catalogue prepared by Mr. Carruthers will give more detailed and satisfactory 
information. — The silver articles found along with the coins, and placed in my hands, weigh alto- 
gether, as ascertained by my friend Mr. Gray, of Castle-Place, Belfast — not 341 ounces as stated, — 
but 200 oz., 15 dwts., Troy : to which, however, must be added 2 or 3 ounces, for the weight of one 
half of one of the ingots retained by Mr, Gilmour for the purpose of having it assayed. The frac- 
ture of this ingot shows the silver to be very fine. The pieces in the u find" are, briefly, 11 large, 
and 4 small ingots, or rudely cast short silver bars, unhammered ; 7 ingots, or lumps of silver, of va- 
rious shapes and sizes, (chiefly small), hammered, and most of them broken ; uninscribed : 2 ingots, 
or rather fragments of ingots, hammered, and bearing inscriptions ; 3 fragments of what Mr. 
Carruthers conjectures to have been a large but very thin silver cup, or other similar vessel, rudely 
ornamented; 5 fragments of the knobbed rims of broad silver dishes, or perhaps of one such 
dish, if we suppose the edge to have been divided into compartments ornamented in different patterns, 
though in the same style ; and 25 other fragments of manufactured plate, most of them so bruised, 
broken, and contorted, that it would be difficult to assign to them any definite use. There is no 
article in the u find" which could suggest to any but the most inexperienced eye the idea either of 
" horse armour" or a " battle-axe." A battle-axe of silver would indeed be an anomaly. A few of 
the pieces deserve notice on account of the style of their workmanship ; these are here enumerated. 
The reader is requested to refer to the Illustrative Plate. 

1. A fragment of an ornamented silver cover for the lid of a box, or for some such purpose : there 
is a hole near the angle for one of the rivets by which it was fastened to the panel beneath. Only 
one compartment of the decoration is perfect : a small portion of a second remains, which had mani- 
festly a different pattern. The remaining figure exhibits a floreated circle, enclosing two interlaced 
equilateral triangles, in the centre of which is a six-leaved floret. The whole was formerly gilt. — 
Work, Roman, and elegant. 

2. An elegant strap or narrow plate of silver. The principal ornament consists of a waving 
double line, branched with alternate spirals, flanked by lines, inclosing a row of dots ; surmounted 
by inverted festoons, and finished below with little knobs. This also was gilt ; — work, Roman. Th e 
pattern was evidently impressed on this and the preceding article by pressure or by stamping. 

3. A piece of very solid plate, which must originally have been costly, as it was carefully engraved 
by hand ; it is now so contorted that it is impossible to determine its use. I have given the design 
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as accurately as I could obtain it by pressure on softened paper. — Work, Roman, or perhaps Greek. 

4. One of the two hammered and inscribed fragments of ingots : it is probably a piece of one 
which had been issued from Constantinople to the mint-masters in some of the provincial cities which 
enjoyed the privilege of coining money ; — or else one which had been purchased by the moneyers 
from some private refiner, who, to prevent fraud, was obliged to put his name on the silver which he 
sold to the treasury. This fragment bears the inscription EXOFPATRICII ; i.e., Ex Offkind Pa- 
tricii: — " From the manufactory of Patrieius."* The other inscribed ingot, which is nearly of the 
same shape, but larger, has only the last part of its inscription, shewing the letters CVRMISSI, 
i.e., Curatoris Missi t — or perhaps Procuratoris Missi ; i.e., H of the Manager Missus :" it may have 
read when perfect "from the Office of sent forth as Manager" or Procurator. 

5. A small fragment of a very solid piece of plate, apparently the lid of a flagon ; as a part of 
the raised flange which closed against the side of the vessel, to shut in the contents tightly, still re- 
mains. It shews a human head seen in profile, with a few ornaments : the style of which, as well as 
that of the features of the face, and the manner of dressing the head, bespeaks the workmanship to 
be Egyptian. A trace of gilding is perceptible. 

6. A very elegant silver ornament, which also was once gilt. The middle compartment, which is 
decorated with an eight-pointed star, (perhaps symbolical of the eight winds,) is raised above the 
plane of the two end divisions, allowing space for a belt or strap to pass beneath it : — the end com- 
partments contain two of the rivet-holes by which it was fastened to the object to which it belonged. 
Work, Roman. 

I have not thought it necessary to give any drawing of the decoration of the large silver article 
which Mr. Carruthers conjectures to have been a cup, as it is in the very simplest style imaginable : 
consisting only of lines, circles, and awkward imitations of foliage, formed by punching. Two 
punches were used ; one to impress a plain dot, another a little circle, such a& would be made by 
pressing the pipe of a small key on paper : the type is varied by punching occasionally the dot within 
the little circle. The silver is so thin, that if it really belonged to a cup or other vessel, it must have 
been merely the outer casing, which had been lined and supported by a wooden or earthenware one 
inside, as it is not thicker than good writing paper. Perhaps it may have been the covering of a hel- 
met or small shield. The silver is so contorted that it could not now be flattened without the risk of 
breaking it into pieces; and I have not thought myself warranted in trying the experiment. 

It has been already remarked that every article in the " find" was of silver. There was not a coin or 
article of gold or bronze, nor a specimen of jewellery, in the whole collection. This fact may assist 

* A similarly inscribed ingot is mentioned in Camden's ingot inscribed EX OFFICIO HONOKII found, with 

Britannia, (vol. II. p. 16). Speaking of the Tower of many gold coins ofHonorius and Areadius, in the old 

London, it is remarked,—" That it was both the Trea- foundations of the Ordnance Office there in 1777.'* 
sury and Mint of the Romans, appears from the silver [Edit.} 
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in determining the purpose for which the whole had been gathered together. It was not a merchant's 
money-box; nor the hoard of a miser ; nor the booty of a robber ; nor the spoils of a warrior ; nor 
the treasury of a monastery : in any of those cases the hoard would, almost beyond a doubt, have 
contained some gold or brass, or both ; and, beyond a doubt, some article of plate in a perfect state ; 
whereas it does not contain, (with the exception of a portion of the coins), one unmutilated piece of 
wrought : silver all are bent, broken, and for every useful purpose destroyed : and nine-tenths of 
the whole consist of lumps, or rude castings, which, at the time when they were made, could have had 
no value at all except the intrinsic worth of the metal. The only use to which such a heap could be 
applied would be as old silver, intended to supply material to a silver-smith for the exercise of his art. 
I have little doubt that the hoard had been originally collected for this use ; how or why it came to 
be buried in the earth it is impossible now to say with certainty. It may have been deposited there 
by its owner for safety in troublesome times ; or it may have been stolen from him and buried by the 
robber for the purpose of concealment. But however it came there, its contents prove, to my mind 
convincingly, that the art of manufacturing silver was practised, and perhaps extensively practised, in 
Ireland, at the time of its inhumation. 

It farther proves, as I conceive, that at that period, there was some intercourse between Ireland, and 
the parts of Europe which had formerly been subject to the power of the Roman Emperors : — for there 
can be little doubt, that the articles in this hoard had all been collected within the limits of the an- 
cient empire ; in Britain, Gaul, or Spain : — or possibly, in Greece, Africa, or Egypt. The coins are 
all Roman : — some of the ingots are impressed with inscriptions in the Latin language ; and the 
workmanship of several of the pieces of plate is decidedly Roman. One is, as I judge, Egyptian ; 
another may perhaps be Greek : but Egypt and Greece were included in the empire ; and we can 
conceive numberless ways in which a silver vessel of Egyptian or Greek manufacture might find its 
way into the remotest provinces. A proconsul, a publicanus, an officer in the army, on shifting his 
quarters from one part of the empire to another, might easily bring such an article with him into 
Gaul or Britain ; which, when injured by fire or other accident, might be broken up and sold for 
old silver. I do not think it necessary, therefore, to argue for the existence of a commerce between 
Ireland and Egypt, or Greece, at the time of the formation of this hoard. I apprehend we ought 
not to push an antiquarian inference further than is absolutely necessary to explain the facts. These, 
however, leave no doubt, that there was some kind of intercourse, direct, or indirect, between Ire- 
land and the Roman Empire, involving a reciprocal interchange of commodities, at the time when this 
mass of silver was gathered together, and imported into this country. That it was not an inter- 
course of war only, is evident, from the dilapidated condition of the plate and the silver coins. 

And when was this? — It is not easy to solve this question precisely. It must have been since the 
reign of Honorius the latest Emperor (as I have learned from Mr Carruthers) whose inscrip- 
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tion occurs on the coins ; and, probably before the erection of mints, and the issuing of silver money 
by the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, the Franks in Gaul, and the Visigoths in Spain. Had Saxon 
money been in common use in the neighbouring island, it is probable that some specimens would 
have occurred in a gathering so promiscuous as this. These limits would place the date of the for- 
mation of this hoard between A.D. 423, and A.D. 600. 

It would therefore appear to be proved, that between the dates, the art of the silversmith was exer- 
cised in Ireland ; and, that old plate, and disused or damaged coins, were then commercially imported 
as the materials of that trade. No doubt the articles of plate which were manufactured in this coun- 
try were also used and worn in this country. Silver cups, flagons, and other utensils, fibulce, and 
other ornaments, were to be seen in the houses of the chieftains, and on their persons, and those of 
their families; and there was also some foreign trade. By means of this commerce the Irish mer- 
chants became acquainted with the use of coined money; they met with it abroad and imported it 
into their own country ; but they brought it to Ireland (and this is a curious fact) only as old silver 
for manufacturing purposes. The Irish people never used the Roman coinage as a circulating me- 
dium ; nor did they, for ages after the time of which we are speaking, strike money of their own for 
the purposes of trade. Down to a comparatively recent period, the chief standard of value was black- 
cattle : payments in gold or silver were also made occasionally ; but when such payments are re- 
corded in the Annals, the weight is always specified in ounces, which proves that coined money was 
not employed. There was therefore a mixture of rudeness and refinement in the social state of the 
country. The upper classes were enabled to indulge in splendour; but there was little profitable 
industry by which the people generally could attain to wealth. A country which carried on any 
considerable internal trade would, infallibly, have either adopted a foreign coinage, or established 
one of its own, as a medium of exchange. 

The occurrrenoe of this clear example of the importation of wrought silver, though damaged, from 
the limits of the Roman Empire, may enable us to explain the resemblance which is found between 
the Roman style of decoration and that which may be seen in some undoubted specimens of Irish 
art. The interlaced triangle, the star of eight points, and the wave and spiral, of which there are 
specimens in this collection, are also found, though seldom so beautifully executed, on fibulce and 
other ancient ornaments made in Ireland. This seems to me to be the chief point in which this dis- 
covery has any important bearing on the history of native art. The question, how, and how far, the 
early state of the arts in Ireland was influenced by the contemporary condition of Reman art, is one 
of considerable interest, which it would be very desirable to see discussed by some one having learn- 
ing, leisure, and opportunity, to follow it out satisfactorily. For the solution of that question, the 
articles which have now been described, injured and imperfect though they are, will undoubtedly 
contribute some help ; and, in this point of view, are interesting to the archaeologist. Hence it i» 
to be hoped that means will be taken for preventing them from being dispersed, or perhaps con- 
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signed to the melting pot, They ought undoubtedly to he purchased for some public collection or 
museum, in which they would be carefully preserved and catalogued, so as to be always available to 
aid in the researches of the student. 



Belfast, May 5th, 1854. 



J. Scott Porter. 



TO THE EDITOK OF THE "ULSTER JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY." 

Sir, — Having carefully examined the Roman coins recently discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Coleraine, I now beg to send, for insertion in your Journal, a Catalogue of them arranged chronolo- 
gically. The discovery is a remarkable one, and particularly interesting to numismatists, as Roman 
money has been very rarely found in Ireland — the only instance, known by me, of a large discovery 
of them being that of about 300 Denarii discovered about thirty years ago in the same part of the 
country, (near the Giant's Causeway,) all of which were coins of the Upper Empire.* 

The Catalogue commences with the coins of the Emperor Constantius the Second, son of Con* 
stantine the Great, who assumed the imperial purple in the year of our Lord 337; 
and terminates with those of Constantine III., who, when a private soldier, was proclaimed " Augus- 
tus" by the Legions of Britain, and acknowledged by those of Gaul A.D. 407 ; — thus including a 
series of fourteen Emperors. The hoard consists of 1506 silver coins, f all of the Lower Empire ; 
657 of which have the legends entirely clipped off, and 199 partially so : the remainder are in a high 
state of preservation. 

James Carruthers. 

Belfast, 6th May, 1854. 



* Soon after the present discovery of Roman coins, 
we wrote to a gentleman residing in the district, who 
has paid much attention to local antiquities (Mr* James 
Bell, Prospect, Ballymoney) requesting him to give us 
any particulars he knew of the previous discovery here 
referred to. He has favoured us with the following re- 
ply. — " I could not at the moment give the dates of the 
finding of Roman coins in this neighbourhood, until I 
had made some inquiry. I have now ascertained that 
in the year 1837, Alexander M c Kinlay tound in the 
townland of BaUyclough, (in the part called Flower-hill, 
near Bushmills,) three hundred Roman coins all silver; 
but he concealed them for a long time, and at length 
parted with them by sending some to London, others 
to Dublin, and selling to individuals as opportunity 
offered. At present, I believe, there are only two of 
them remaining. In 1830 James Quigg found, in the 
townland of Tonduff, about one mile from the Giant's 



Causeway,, five hundred Roman coins all silver; these 
he sold to strangers visiting the Causeway, and, as I 
have heard, rather under their value. Subsequently the 
same person found large hoards at two different times ; 
but never permitted any person to know how many. 
He took part of them to Dublin, and has since emigrated 
to Australia. None of these were buried at any great 
depth, as they were discovered while planting potatoes ; 
and Quigg's first " find" of 500, were contained in a bag 
which appeared to be of thin leather." — James Bell. 

We have learned that a considerable number of the 
coins found in 1830 were purchased by Capt. Thomas 
Graves, R. K"., who now holds a public appointment at 
Malta. [Edit.] 

t Since the present article was written a further dis- 
covery of 195 similar coins has been made near the 
same place. These, we understand, are of the reigns of 
Gratian, Honorius, and Valens. [Edit.] 
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CATALOGUE OF COINS. 



Obverse. 
DN CONSTANTIVS PFAVG. 
7 Denarii 

2 

7CUpt ... 

6 Partially dipt 

JVUANVS AVG 
6 Denarii 

1 Denarius 

2 Denarii 

4 JVUANVS PFAVG 
1 Denarius 

1 
1 
1 
J 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 

30 Clipt Denarii 
d Do% Da 



DN JOVIANVS PFAVG 
1 Denarius 

1 Medallion 



Denarii 



Denarius 



CONSTANTIVS II. (A.D. 337-361.) 

Reverse. 

... Wreath, VOTIS XXX MVLTIS XXXX, 

... Victory, VICTORIA DD NN AVG, 

... Wreath, VOTIS XXX MVLTIS XXXX . 

... Victory, VICTORIA DD NN AVG, 

JTLIANII. (A.D. 361-363.) 

... Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X 

... Victory*— Clipt. ... 

... Wreath, VOTIS XXX MVLTIS XXXX. 

... - Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, 

... Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, 

... Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, 

... Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, ... .. 

... Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, 

... Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, 

... Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, ... ~ 

... Wreath, VOTIS X MVLTIS XX, 

... Wreath, VOTIS X MVLTIS XX, 

... Wreath, VOTXMVLT XX, ... ... 

... Wreath, VOTXMVLT XX, 

... Wreath, VOTXMVLT XX, 

... Wreath, VOTIS X MVLTIS XX, 

.„ Wreath, VOTIS V MVLTIS X, 

JOVIANVS. (A.D.363-360 

... Wreath, VOT V MVLT X, 



Exergue, 

SCON. 
LVG. 



TR. 



SLVG. 

LVG, 

CON. 

TCONST 

TCON. 

SCON. 



CONST. 
8CONST. 
PLVG 
TCONST. 



TCONST. 



... The Emperor standing under an arch, GLORIA ROMANORVM 

VALENTINIM 1. OLD. 364-375 J 



DN VALENTINIANVS PFAVG 



Denarii 



Denarius 



1 Clipt ... 
13 Denarii 



Rome seated, holding a victory, VRBS ROMA, TRPS. 

Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, m ... TRPS. 

Rome seated* holding a victory, VRBS ROMA LVGPS.. 

Rome seated, holding a victory, VRBS ROMA, RP. 

Wreath, VOT V MVLT X, .. RT. 

Wreath, VOT V, GPR. 

The Emperor standing, holding the labarum, and a victory, 

RESTITVTOR REIP, , ... LVG 

Rome seated. ... ... 

Boma victrix, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, partially clipt .., 
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Obverse. 

DN VALENS PFAVG 
32 Denarii 



Denarius 



2 Denarii 

1 Denarius 

23 Partially Clipt Denarii 

DN GEATIANVS PFAVG 



22 

11 

15 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

9 

10 



Denarii 
Quinarii 

Denarii 



Denarius 
Denarii 





RB. 




CC. 




MOPS. 




PLVS. 




RQ. 


and a 






SMAQ. 


and a 






PLVS. 


and a 






TES. 



YALENS. CA.D. 364-3780 

Reverse^ ISxergue, 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, ... TRPS. 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, 

Wreath, VOT V MVLT X, 

Wreath, VOT V, 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, • 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, 

The Emperor standing, holding the standard of the Cross, 

Victory, RESTITVTOR REIP, 

The Emperor standing, holding the standard of the Cross, 

Victory, RESTITVTOR REIP, 

The Emperor standing, holding the standard of the Cross, 

Victory, RESTITVTOR REIP, ... 

Roma victrix seated, VRBS ROMA, 

GRATIM. (AJX 367-383) 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, TBPS. 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, T&m^ 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, — 

Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM 

Rome seated, VRBS ROMA, ... MOPS* 

Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, ".. TRPS. 

Wreath, VOT X MVLT XX, .. - — 

Wreath, VOT X MVLT XV, P*R. 

Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, ... MOPS. 

Roma victrix, VRBS ROMA. 

Rome seated holding a globe and spear, VIRTVS ROMANORUM. 

VALMTMANII (AD- 375-3920 

DN VALENTINIANVS JVN PFAVG 
3 Denarii ... Victory marching, holding garland and palm branch, VICTORIA 

AVGGG, ... - TRPS. 

; 2 ... ... Rome seated, holding a Victory, VRBS ROMA, AQ.PS. 

11 Clipt ... ... Victory marching, *.. 

1 Clipt Denarius ... Rome seated, holding a Victory. .« 

THB0DOSIVSMAGNTS. (A.D- 379-395) 

Roma victrix, VIRTVS ROMANORVM 

Roma victrix, VIRTVS ROMANORVM 

Clipt, various* ». 



DN THEODOSIVS PFAVG 
7 Denarii 

23 
6 



... TRPS. 
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Obverse* 



Denarius 



Reverse. Exergue. 

... Wreath, TOT X MVLT XX, .,. ... ... A?OPS. 

... Roma victrix,VRBS ROMA, ... LVGPS. 

... Roma victrix, VIRTVS ROMANORVM MOPS. 

... A woman seated, her right foot on the prow of a vessel, holding 

a spear and cornucopia, CONCORDIA AVGGG. TRPS. 

MAGNV8MAXIMYS. (AD- 383-388) 



DN MAG MAXIMVS PFAVG 
3d Denarii 

17 Partially Clipt Denarii 



DNFL VICTOR PFAVG 
4 Clipt Denarii 



4 Clipt 



DN EVGENIVS PFAVG 
8 Denarii 

29 



DN ARCADIVS PFAVG 

39 Denarii 
8 

1 Quinarius 

28 Partially Clipt Quinarii 

3 Quinarii 

2 Denarii 



1 Denarius 

2 Denarii 

3 Partially Clipt Denarii 
47 Denarii 

2 Partially Clipt Denarii 



DN HONORIVS PFAVG 
45 Denarii 



. A helmeted woman, holding a globe and spear, VIRTVS RO- * 

MANORVM. TRPS. 

A helmeted woman, holding a globe and spear, VIRTVS RO- 

MANORVM 

VICTOR. (A.D. 387-388) 

A helmeted woman holding in her right hand a globe and in 

her left a spear, TRPS. 

VIRTVS ROMANORVM, 

EVGENIVS. (AD. 392-349.) 

. Roma victrix seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, 

. Roma victrix seated. 

ARCADIVS. (AD- 395t408.) 



TRPS. 



MOPS. 
TRPS. 
M. 



MOPS 



MOPS. 



. Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, ... 

. Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, 

. Victory marching with garland and palm, VICTORIA AVGG, 

. Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, 

. Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, 

Wreath, VOT V MVLT X, 

. Rome seated, VRBS ROMA ... 

. Wreath, VOT X MVLT XV, .. 

. Wreath, VOT V MVLT X, 

. Wreath, VOT X MVLT XV. 

. Rome seated. ... ... ... 

. Roma victrix, VIRTVS ROMANORVM, ... 

. Wreath, VOT X MVLT XV '.. ... 

HONOKIVS. OLD- 395-423.) 

Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM. MOPS. 

Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM. ... TRPS. 
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Obverse, Reverse* Exergue. 

14 Quinarii ... Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM. ... TRPS. 

30 ... ... Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM. 

3 Denarii ... Rome seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM. _ 

8 ... ... Wreath, VOT V MVLT X, ... MOPS. 

8 Quinarii, Clipt ... Rome seated, ... ... ... 

1 Denarius ... Wreath, VOTIS XXX MVLTIS XXXX 

1 ... ... Wreath, VOT X MVLT XV 

28 Denarii, Partially Clipt ... Roma victrix seated, VIRTVS ROMANORVM. 

CONSTANTINVS IIL (A.D. 407-411.) 

USURPER OF BRITAIN, GAUL AND SPAIN. 

DN CONSTANTINVS PFAVG 

Denarii ... A helmeted woman holding a victory, and hasta, VICTORIA 

AAA GGGG, ... LDPV. 



557 Denarii Legends Clipt off. 

127 ... Partially Clipt. 



For the information of readers who are not familiar with the Roman Coinage, the following ex- 
planation of the Legends occurring on these specimens is here subjoined in alphabetical order. 

AQ P S,— Aguileice Pecunia Signata ;— " Money struck at Aquileia.'* 

A VG, — Augustus ; — '* The August :" a title always assumed by the reigning emperors. 

CC,— Cmares ;— " The Caesars :'* a title bestowed on the successors to the reigning emperors. 

CONCORDIA AVGGG,— Concordia Augustorum Trium ;— " The Concord of the Three Emperors.'* 

CON, (or CONST,)— Constantinopo li ;— " At Constantinople.'' 

D "Hi,— Domimts Nosier ;~ tl Our Sovereign.'* 

G P Rt—Genio Populi Romani;—" To the Tutelary Genius of the Roman People.** 

JVN,— Junior ;— «' The Younger." 

LDP V,— Londini, Decuriones Pecunim Quinque ;— " The Five Officers of the Mint at London." Other interpre- 
tations may be given of this legend. 

LVG,— Lugduni ;— "At Lyons." 

LVG P S,— Lugduni Pecunia Signata } r— " Money struck at Lyons.** 

M... (perhaps,) Jfopw*;— " At Mopsus."— The other letters being lost the interpretation is doubtful. 

P F — Pius Felix ;— ." Pius and Successful." 

P LVG,— Pecunia Lugdunemis ;— " Coinage of Lyons.** 

P LVG 8,~-Pecunia Lugduni Signata ;— " Money struck at Lyons." 

R B,— Romana Mmeta &&;— "The Second Mint at Rome."— When there were several mints in any city, they 
sometimes distinguished their coinages by the letters A, B, &c., respectively. 

RESTIT VTOR REIP,— Restitute Reijmblkw ;— " The Restorer of the Republic" 
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E Vy—Res-Publica ;— " The Commonwealth." 

R P H t —Res-Publica Eomana;—" The Commonwealth of Home 

R Q—Romam Questura ;— " The Roman Exchequer." 

S CONST,— &ittaAi Comtantinopoli ;— " Struck at Constantinople." 

S L VG ( — ^^moto Lugduni ;-" Struck at Lyons." 

S M AQ,— ^Twrfa Jfowtfd Aquihienti ;— '« Struck at the Mint of Aquileia." 

TES,— Thmahnica ;— «' At Thessalonica." 

T CON, (ur T CONST,) -2W6w«« Comtantinopolitanus ;— " The Tribune [of the Treasury] at Constantinople/' 

TR,-2V«wrM ;— " At Treves." 

TR P S,—Treviri8 Pecunia Signaia ;— " Money Struck at Treves." 

VICTORIA AVGGG,— Victoria Trium Atywtorum;—" The Victory of the Three Emperors." 

VICTORIA DD NN A.YG,— Victoria Dominmm Nottrorum Augn&torum ;— "The Victory of our August Sove- 
reigns." 

VIRTVS ROMANORVM,— «* The Valour of the Romans." 

VRBS ROMA,—" The City of Rome." 

VOT, (or VOTIS,) and MVL (or MVLTIS,) with numerals annexed, refer to pro forma renewals of their own au- 
thority, which the emperors procured from time to time ; usually for five, ten, twenty, or thirty years. 



ANCIENT ENAMELLED COPPER VESSEL, 
FOUND IN THE COUNTY OF DOWN. 



The elegant little vessel represented in the accompanying lithograph was found in the town- 
land of Church-walls, parish of Bright, barony of Locale, County of Down, It was discovered, 
about 12 years ago, in ploughing up the ground. The spot seems to have been at some remote 
period a burying-place, as several ancient graves of peculiar construction were met with at about 
three or four feet from the surface. These graves appeared to have been formed by placing long 
narrow flag-stones, edgewise, along the sides and at the extremities ; and to have been covered at 
top by similar stones, somewhat in the manner of slating. The name by which the .place is known 
(Church-walls) indicates that it had been connected with some ancient ecclesiastical structure, which 
most probably adjoined the cemetery. It is singular, however, that no notice is taken by Reeves, 
or other writers on the local Ecclesiastical Antiquities, of the existence of any such building. This, 
together with the absence of all local tradition on the subject, and the unusual formation of the 
graves, seems to prove the high antiquity of its foundation. 

The vessel here represented measures five and a-half inches in height, and weighs about nine 
ounces. It is formed of copper, in two halves, soldered or cemented together longitudinally. It has 
evidently had a lid, as the hinge remains perfect : and two perforations on each side indicate that 
there must have been a handle and a spout nearly in the positions shown in the outline restoration. 



